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could never effectually resist the coalition between the English
Government and the Irish aristocracy, and that their chance of
obtaining such aid was now very considerable. They had at the
same time begun to argue, as Adams and his colleagues had
argued in the beginning of the American troubles, that the
French would only assist them in a struggle for independence.
The reform of the Irish Parliament could be no object to
France. The establishment of an independent Irish republic
would be a great triumph of French policy. With the vast
dissemination of seditious or republican literature the area of
discontent was enlarging, and it was spreading more and more
among the Catholics. The signs, indeed, were not yet clear and
unequivocal, a,nd some months were still to elapse before they
became so; but it was impossible that the new doctrines of
political equality, of the indefeasible right of majorities to
govern, of the iniquity of tithes and other religious endowments
should not have their influence upon men who would gain so
greatly by their triumph. The gentry and the higher clergy
reflected very faithfully the Catholic conservatism of Europe;
but the tradesmen and merchants, who were so active in the
towns, were of a different type. Some of the most important
members of the Catholic Committee were unquestionably sedi-
tious, and, in spite of the very earnest remonstrance of Grattan,
the committee retained Wolfe Tone as its secretary. Colonel
Blaquiere in the session of 1794 startled and scandalised the
House of Commons by declaring his belief that c there was not
a man among them who, in case of commotion, could find fifty
followers on his estate perfectly attached to the Constitution.'
' What/ he continued; c had the poor to defend ? Was it because
their landlord now and then gave them a dinner, or treated
them civilly when he met them, that they should be attached
to him ? ' V He believed that half the nation, or more than half,
were attached to the French. His words were drowned in
indignant denials. In no country, it was said, were the landlords
less oppressive than in Ireland; but an uneasy feeling was
abroad, and although outrages and riots appear to have somewhat
diminished, those who knew the country best believed that the
Defender system was advancing with a rapid though stealthy
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